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| STATE SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 


Calendar of Events 


September 17—Regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors and Chair- 
men of Committees. Location: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 49th Street, New 
York City. 

October 5—Regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 


7:30 P. M. Society Meeting. Sub- 
ject: To be announced later. Loca- 
tion: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Lex- 
ington Avenue and 49th Street, New 
York City. 

October 19 and 20—Fourth Columbia 
Accounting Institute. Location: 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Av- 
enue and 33rd Street, New York 
City. 


Wartime Problems Release 
Release No. 17 


Wartime Problems Release No. 17 
was sent to the membership by the 
Special Committee on Wartime Prob- 
lems on August 4, 1942. This was 
a report submitted by the Society’s 
Technical Committee on Priorities 
emphasizing that requests had to be 
filed not later than August 10, 1942, 


in order to obtain priority assistance. 


under the Production Requirements 
Plan for the fourth quarter of 1942. 

The Production Requirements Plan 
was designed to enable the manu- 
facturer to present a complete re- 
port of operations in relation to the 
war program and essential civilian 
needs and to state the production 
material requirements for these pur- 
poses. By means of these reports, 
WPB is in a position to intelligently 
allocate scarce materials with full 
knowledge of the over-all supply and 
demand. Quantities of materials are 
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authorized and preference ratings 
are assigned by WPB according to 
the importance of the manufactured 
products in relation to the war pro- 
gram and essential civilian needs. 

Manufacturers consuming more 
than $5,000 of listed materials in a 
calendar quarter must operate under 
PRP. Other manufacturers desir- 
ing priority assistance on a quarterly 
basis may, with consent, qualify 
under the PRP plan, although they 
are not required to do so. 

Clients should be encouraged to 
utilize the services of the nearest 
field office of the War Production 
Board for review of completed form 
PD-25A before transmitting it to 
Washington. This will eliminate un- 
necessary delays in the processing 
of the application. 

Members of the Society are urged 
to send in their comments, sugges- 
tions, and criticisms of all WPB 
forms and procedures and encourage 
their clients to do likewise. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
the Technical Committee on Priori- 
ties, care of The New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. 


Fourth Columbia Accounting 
Institute 


Columbia University’s Fourth Ac- 
counting Institute has been arranged 
for Monday and Tuesday, October 
19 and 20, 1942, with N. A. C. A. 
Headquarters, New York, Brooklyn 
and Greenwich Chapters, as well as 
the New York State Society and the 
American Institute of Accountants 
collaborating. Suitable accommoda- 
tions for the meetings and banquet 
have already been reserved at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 
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The general committee and several 
sub-committees responsible for the 
Institute are composed of enthusi- 
astic representatives of each of the 
participating bodies arid every effort 
is being made to secure outstanding 
speakers for each of the several ses- 
sions. In view of the general interest 
among professional and _ business 
men in problems arising from war 
activities the following topics have 
been selected: 


Monday, October 19: 


Afternoon — Problems growing 
out of accounting for war con- 
tracts, with particular em- 
phasis on allowable costs and 
renegotiation of contracts. 


Evening — Problems of operat- 
ing cost control within the 
limits set by price ceilings in 
relation both to war contracts 
and the manufacture of ci- 
vilian goods. 


Tuesday, October 20: 


Afternoon — Federal tax prob- 
lems under the new tax law. 


Banquet—The post-war world: 
(a) Political and social. 
(b) Business and economic. 


(c) Problems to be faced by the 
accounting profession. 


Further announcements will be 
made as the arrangements for the 
Institute are completed. 


If you can’t go 


GIVE? 


RED CROSS WAR FUND 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT 


State Taxation 


Members of the Society will be 
interested in the exchange of corre- 
spondence between the Committee 
on State Taxation and the Corpora- 
tion Tax Bureau of the State of 
New York, copies of which appear 
below: 


Mr. Spencer E. Bates, Deputy 
Commissioner 

Department of Taxation and 
Finance 

Corporation Tax Bureau 

80 Center Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Bates: 


I am writing you following the 
visit which Mr. Harrow and I paid 
you the other day on behalf of the 
Committee on State Taxation of the 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

We discussed the application of 
Form 336 CT which has been sent 
by the Bureau to corporations which 
have attached Balance Sheets and 
Profit & Loss Statements to the 
Franchise Tax Return Form 3 IT 
instead of filling in the return. 

In the course of our discussion 
with you, it was pointed out that 
in many cases the Balance Sheet 
and Profit & Loss Statement were 
modeled after the State and Federal 
returns and were used by some ac- 
countants for many years in an at- 
tempt to save time in filling out the 
returns. Since your Department has 
in the past apparently accepted such 
returns, it would appear that if the 
necessary information has been fur- 
nished in schedules accompanying 
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the 1942 returns, these returns should 
be accepted for the current year 
rather than put business concerns 
and their accountants to the effort 
of preparing returns a second time 
under the extraordinary conditions 
now prevailing, particularly in the 
absence of special notice to tax- 
payers before the 1942 returns were 
filed. 

Of course for future returns, the 
Bureau could well insist on strict 
adherence to its requirements of fill- 
ing in the return and that require- 
ment could also be insisted on, in 
the case of returns on file where the 
attached schedules do not complete- 
ly embody the information called 
for in the body of the return. 

If our suggestion is agreeable to 
you, we would recommend that 1942 
returns which were accompanied by 
complete schedules would be ac- 
cepted as a basis for audit and tax- 
payers be notified through the in- 
structions accompanying the 1943 
returns that such returns must be 
completely filled in. We shall also 
be very glad to cooperate in pub- 
lishing an appropriate statement 
along these lines in our monthly 
periodical, the New York CERTIFIED 
Pustic ACCOUNTANT in such form as 
meets with your approval. 

Won’t you be good enough to 
consider this matter further in the 
light of our discussion and this letter 
and let us have the benefit of the 
conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion under the circumstances. 


Very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN GRUND, Chairman 
Committee on State Taxation 
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Mr. Benjamin Grund, Chairman 
Committee on State Taxation 
The New York State Society 

of CPA’s 
15 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Grund: 


Deputy Commissioner Bates has 
forwarded to me your letter of 
July 31 with regard to the require- 
ments set forth in form 336 CT as 
applied to 1942 corporation tax re- 
turns. 

I feel sure that you must appre- 
ciate the circumstances which im- 
pel us to insist that these returns 
be made upon and in strict com- 
pliance with the forms provided for 
that purpose. 

However, there is no disposition 
on our part to cause taxpayers and 
their representatives any additional 
difficulty in filing returns. Conse- 
quently, we find the suggestion con- 
tained in your letter entirely agree- 
able and 1942 returns not filed in 
conformity with form 336 CT, but 
accompanied by schedules which 
completely embody all of the in- 
formation required by our forms 
will be accepted as a basis for audit. 

Obviously, we must reserve the 
right to determine whether or not 
accompanying riders or schedules 
supply all of the information which 
would be forthcoming had the De- 
partment form of return been used. 
Finally, we shall be most appre- 
ciative of your cooperation to the 
end that henceforth corporation re- 
turns will be made upon the forms 
provided for that purpose. 

Yours very truly, 
JoseEpH M. MEsNiG 
Commissioner 


It appears that some accountants, 
instead of filling in the franchise tax 
return 3 IT, have attached Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss State- 
ments to the return. The Corpora- 
tion Tax Bureau in such cases has 
been advising taxpayers that the re- 
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turn is unsatisfactory and must be 
completely filled in in order to be 
a basis for audit. 

The Committee, after a meeting 
with Mr. Spencer E. Bates, Deputy 
Commissioner, suggested in a letter 
of July 3lst to Commissioner Bates 
that returns already filed for 1942 
with schedules attached should be 
accepted rather than put business 
concerns and their accountants to 
double work. For the future, how- 
ever, because of substantial adminis- 
trative difficulties in the audit of 
returns which are not filled in but 
are instead accompanied by attached 
schedules, the Department will in- 
sist on strict compliance with the 
forms. 

Members of the Society accord- 
ingly are urged in order to avoid 
any difficulty in the future to fill 
in completely corporation tax return 
forms 3 IT and not to affix sched- 
ules except in such instances where 
the return calls for a schedule. 


Auditing Costs of Army 
Contractors 


War DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters, Services of Supply 
SPBFA—6A—May 27, 1942 


Memorandum on Administrative Audit 
of Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Contracts 


Introduction 


1. The auditing procedures being 
followed by the various services for 
auditing cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts are now burdensome and with 
the imminent increase in expendi- 
tures are likely to prove unworkable. 
If this situation can be remedied, 
much needed manpower will be 
made available for other duties, costs 
will be reduced and reimbursement 
of contractors will be accelerated. 
It is believed that the remedy lies 
in the adoption of modified proce- 
dures which nevertheless will ade- 
quately protect the interests of the 
government. 
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Professional Comment 


2. The basic philosophy of the 
auditing manuals of the services has 
been a detailed check of every item 
in support of the contractors’ costs. 
The rigid procedures now prescribed 
may result in spending as much 
time and effort on a small item of 
cost as is spent on a large and im- 
portant item; the records of a con- 
tractor with a complete and efficient 
accounting system, of proven gen- 
eral accuracy, are subjected to the 
same amount of detailed checking 
as the records of contractors having 
unsatisfactory and poorly maintained 
accounting systems. While these 
rigid and detailed procedures can 
be carried out in normal times, the 
present large volume of contracts to 
be audited and the limited supply 
of competent manpower make some 
modification imperative. 


Elimination of Duplication 

3. The objective of an audit of 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract is to 
ascertain that the contractor’s in- 
voices, certified as correct by him, 
are in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the contract and are sub- 
stantiated by his accounting records 
and other supporting evidence. To 
achieve this objective it is not im- 
perative to make a complete and 
detailed examination of all transac- 
tions. An adequate and more prac- 
tical method, suitable in most cases, 
is the selection of representative sec- 
tions of the transactions or phases 
of the procedures for auditing after 
considering the individual circum- 
stances in each situation. 


4. Where the contractor main- 
tains a satisfactory system of in- 
ternal control, under which, for his 
own protection, all expenditures on 
account of the contract are audited 
by his own organization, it is ap- 
parent that the interests of the gov- 
ernment can be protected, without 
duplicating the work performed by 
the contractor, by instituting a se- 
lective and flexible method of audit 
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by a relatively small number of ex- 
perienced auditors. 


5. A satisfactory system of in- 
ternal control requires a separa- 
tion of activities and responsibilities 
within the contractor’s staff and an 
application of accounting controls 
so that all important phases of the 
transactions are subject to cross- 
checks. Such a system minimizes 
the possibility of errors and fraud 
and justifies considered departure 
from rigid detailed audit procedures. 


6. The extent of the application 
of the selective audit procedure, 
where an effective internal control 
is present, will be determined, in 
accordance with certain principles 
enunciated hereinafter, by the chief 
auditor of the project subject to 
review by the chief auditor of the 
service involved. The auditing manu- 
als of the services will be revised 
to incorporate therein regulations 
governing the application of these 
principles. 


7. The adoption of a selective 
method of auditing does not reduce 
in any way the necessity of a re- 
view of documents and schedules 
in support of all vouchers. By the 
elimination of unproductive detailed 
checking more time is available for 
such a review by the experienced 
auditor predicated on a carefully 
predetermined audit program and 
the knowledge of its consummation 
by his staff. 


Principles Governing Extent of Selective 
Audit Procedure 

8. The chief auditor of the pro- 
ject will first review the system of 
internal control and prepare a thorough 
report thereon which will include 
answers to a specific list of ques- 
tions designed to disclose the ade- 
quacy of the internal control. If 
the internal control should not be 
adequate and if it is practicable to 
correct the deficiencies the con- 
tractor should be required to do so. 
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9. Upon approval of the system 
of internal control, the problem then 
becomes one of determining the ex- 
tent to which the selective proce- 
dures will be applied. In the case 
of certain classes of costs as to which 
there is ordinarily no question of 
allowability from a technical stand- 
point, the problem is to substantiate 
their authenticity and mathematical 
accuracy. Where there is a con- 
siderable volume of individual trans- 
actions of these classes, a selective 
method of auditing may be appro- 
priately applied. 


10. Certain other accounts, which 
are more likely to include costs of 
doubtful allowability, will be sub- 
jected to more extensive review and 
in many cases to a complete de- 
tailed examination. Examples of 
such accounts are executive sala- 
ries and bonuses, traveling expense, 
taxes, depreciation and amortiza- 
tion, insurance, subscriptions, mem- 
berships and dues, donations, and 
professional services. 


11. In carrying out a program of 
selective auditing, it is important 
to avoid a fixed and continuing pat- 
tern of procedure and to revise the 
scope and extent of the program 
currently. Care should also be taken 
to select a representative group of 
each of the various classes of trans- 
actions such as material purchases, 
supply purchases, stores, requisi- 
tions, payrolls, etc., but emphasis 
should be placed on examination of 
the larger items. An audit of a 
relatively small number of material 
purchase transactions, for example, 
may cover the greater part of the 
dollar total of such transactions. 


12. When the review of the in- 
ternal control procedures discloses 
that as to certain phases of the ac- 
counts the internal control is not 
entirely adequate, a wider range of 
transactions should be checked and 
where the selective audit discloses 
numerous errors, a complete check 
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must be made of that phase of the 
accounts. 


13. These rules are stated as a 
guide and the auditor should always 
consider the necessity of expand- 
ing his program in the light of the 
surrounding conditions. He must 
be sure that the contractor’s system 
of accounting adequately protects 
the interests of the government, and 
he must carry his checking far 
enough to satisfy himself as to the 
credibility of the accounting rec- 
ords and the supporting data. 


14. The project auditor will in- 
clude in his files a complete record 
of: 


(a) The extent and nature of his 
periodic review of the estab- 
lished system of internal con- 
trol and his conclusions upon 
which the program of selective 
auditing is based. 

The extent of the selective audit- 
ing done, by whom performed, 
and the results of such auditing. 


(b) 


15. Selective auditing in those 
cases where there are satisfactory 
internal controls will not only re- 
duce the cost of auditing but will 
result in more satisfactory audits. 
Reimbursement of cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contractors will be accelerated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Accounting Series—Release No. 34 
August 28, 1942 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced today that it has rescinded 
form 15-K which was used for reports of 
investment companies under Section 13 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
fornt has become obsolete inasmuch as in- 
vestment companies now file copies of 
their reports under the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 in satisfaction of the 
reporting requirements of Section 13 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

Rule X-13A-2 was amended to delete 
the paragraph relating to form 15-K and 
Regulation S-X was amended to delete 
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therefrom reference to form 15-K, and form 
17-K which has been previously rescinded. 

The text of the Commission’s action 
follows: 


I. Resctsion oF Form 15-K—AMENDMENT 
oF Rute X-13A-2 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion acting pursuant to authority conferred 
upon it by the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 particularly Sections 13 and 23 (a) 
thereof, and deeming such action neces- 
sary and appropriate in the public interest 
and for the protection of investors, hereby 
takes the following action: 

(a) Form 15-K and the instruction 
book therefor are rescinded. 

(b) Rule X-13A-2 is amended by de- 
leting therefrom the paragraph relating 


to form 15-K 
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II. AMENDMENT OF REGULATION S-X 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, acting pursuant to authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Securities Act of 
1933, particularly Sections 7 and 19 (a) 
thereof; the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, particularly Sections 12, 13,15 (d), and 
23 (a) thereof; and the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, particularly Sections 8, 
30, and 38 (a) thereof, and deeming such 
action necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of 
investors and necessary for the execution 
of the functions vested in it by the said 
Acts, hereby amends paragraph (c) of 
rule 1-01 of Regulation S-X to read as 
follows: 


“(c) Supplemental or periodic reports 
under Section 13 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 filed on form 10-K, 
11-K, 13-K, 14-K, or 24-K:” 
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Internal Check and Control as 
Distinguished from Internal Auditing 


By Lr. T, Recinatp CLoAKE 


Introduction 
4 ibe goal of all profit and non- 


profit organizations and govern- 
ment agencies is perfection in oper- 
ating efficiency. To accomplish such 
an end not only requires the elimina- 
tion of all waste, but also the devel- 
opment of all facilities tending to 
result in maximum production, whether 
that “production” be measured in 
terms of goods, services, or profits— 
today more than ever before we must 
make the most of the least. 

This article purposes to give the 
reader a clear understanding of In- 
ternal Control and to offer some 
suggestions as to how it may be 
applied to the problem of attaining 
operating efficiency. For if the 
nature and applicability of Internal 
Control is understood, it follows that 
the desired result may be achieved 
more éasily. 

The conception of Internal Con- 
trol is not to be narrowed to deal 
only with the prevention of theft or 
other similar loss, but it is to be 
broadened to include the develop- 
ment of an organization’s potential 
strength. Such development will be 
furthered by the creation of a smooth- 
ness in operations coupled with an 
alertness for opportunities for better- 
ment, all of which will label an or- 
ganization as progressive. 

How will Internal Control help? 
First it may be applied to the curb- 
ing of waste. To do that it is neces- 
sary to know what waste represents. 

Waste may be considered as being 
of two types, each important in its 
effect. First, there is direct waste as 
larceny, embezzlement and forgery, 


Also, 
there should be included in this class 
loss occasioned by burdensome 


fraud or theft in any form. 


records, red tape, etc. Secondly, 
there is indirect waste, mainly the 
failure to utilize to the fullest extent 
all potential advantages in the pro- 
duction or creation of goods, serv- 
vices or profits. The latter type of 
waste is analogous to an organiza- 
tion’s being old in business spirit 
when it should be young in business 
ideas. What is meant is that it should 
be progressive and should be ever on its 
toes for new improved methods. 

What is Internal Control and what 
does it include? This will be dis- 
cussed in detail later, but it is well 
to mention now that it is more than 
a tool of management, it is the heart 
of management. To effect its cont- 
trol it has to do with the direction of 
the flow of business activity and the 
determination of the responsibilities 
of the various departments, includ- 
ing the personnel making up the de- 
partments. It deals not only with 
accounts and records, but also with 
the direction of policies and opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is important 
to note that much of the control over 
operations is effected through the 
proper use of accounts and records. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the 
importance of such accounts and 
records be recognized and that their 
use in the most beneficial manner be 
learned. 

Many factors, including the size of 
an organization and the expense of 
maintaining a particular Internal 
Control system will determine whether 
that system will be worth while. It 
is unwise to burden any organization 


First prize paper of the 1942 Prize Essay Contest of the New York State Society of 


Certified Public Accountants. 
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Internal Check and Control as Distinguished from Internal Auditing 


with top-heavy system structure. 
Therefore the advantages should be 
weighed against the cost involved. 
It is highly improbable that a sys- 
tem can be developed which will in- 
sure perfect control. Nevertheless, 
we strive for the ideal, but we settle 
on the practical. 


Internal Control, Internal Check, 
Internal Auditing 
Differentiation and Definition 


There has been confusion in the 
use of the terms Internal Control, 
Internal Check, and Internal Audit- 
ing. These terms are not synonymous, 
although Internal Control and Internal 
Check are more closely related in 
meaning to each other than they are 
to the term Internal Auditing. To 
understand the full significance of 
the terms it is necessary to define 
them, to discuss their definitions, and 
to compare and contrast each with 
the others. 

It is not the purpose in defining 
these terms to arrive at fine techni- 
cal points of difference, that is, to 
“split hairs,” but it is to show how 
they do differ and how all-embracing 
the main term Internal Control is. 
It is appropriate that the term Inter- 
nal Control be considered first. 


Internal Control. 

Referring to Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary—Second Edi- 
tion 1935, and considering only the 
meaning of the words “Internal” and 
“Control” individually as pertaining 
to our subject, the following is dis- 
closed: (Note—Quoted material is 
from dictionary, parenthetical mate- 
rial represents the author’s interpre- 
tation and application). 


Internal—“Within any limit, in- 
terior” (within the organization it- 
self) and 


“Derived from, or dependent on, the 
thing itself” (inherent to and arising 
solely from the system within the 
organization ) 
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Control—“Originally, to check by 
a duplicate register or account; now 
to check or regulate” (refers to the 
use of records or accounts to check 
and reconcile to each other) and 


“To exercise restraining and di- 
recting influence over” (an im- 
portant meaning in the sense of 
the term Internal Control which 
we develop—a smooth perform- 
ance of organization operations, 
both directing and restraining). 


Internal Control may now be con- 
sidered in a composite and commer- 
cial sense and the resulting defini- 
tion will be consistent with the dic- 
tionary definition of the words taken 
individually. 

Internal Control is a system with- 
in an organization which prescribes 
the division of authority, the re- 
sponsibilities for all activities, and 
their direction and recording; for 
the purpose of creating a smooth 
operating procedure in an efficient 
and progressive manner, so ordered 
that a degree of check and restraint 
exists, resulting in the accomplish- 
ment of the organization purposes 
with a minimum of waste and with 
a maximum of production or gain. 

The term Internal Control is broad 
and really embraces both Internal 
Check and Internal Auditing. It is 
not concerned solely with accounts 
and records, but also with adminis- 
trative and other business activities. 
It refers to the direction of all ac- 
tivities toward attaining the goal of 
perfection in operating efficiency. 
Accounts and records are useful in 
arriving at that goal and their ap- 
plicability is described later. 


Internal Check 


Internal Check is a function of an 
Internal Control system and refers 
to the restraining rather than to the 
directing sense of the word “con- 
trol.” It is therefore an essential 
part of any system which under- 
takes to prevent waste or loss. 
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George E. Bennett) has clearly 
defined it as: 
g the coordination of a system 
of accounts and related office pro- 
cedure in such a manner that the 
work of one employee independently 
performing his own prescribed duties 
checks continually the work of another 
as to certain elements involving 
the possibility of fraud.” 


There are elements of auditing in 
Bennett’s definition but the check 
or audit suggested is not so much 
the independent procedure usually 
associated with the term audit, as 
it is a smooth routing check of 
operations brought about by having 
more than one person handle each 
or a portion of each transaction and 
having the work of one comple- 
mentary to that of another. This 
sense of Internal Check is not origi- 
nal but has been stated clearly by 
other writers and especially so by 
Victor Z. Brink in his recent book.@ 
He has quoted, and it is well to 
quote herein, the definition of In- 
ternal Check as developed by the 
Special Committee on Terminology 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants: 


“Internal Check—A system under 
which the accounting methods and 
details of an establishment are so 
laid out that the accounts and pro- 
cedures are not under the absolute 
and independent control of any one 
person—that, on the contrary, the 
work of one employee is comple- 
mentary to that of another—and that 
a continuous audit of the business 
is made by employees.” 


Internal Check does not neces- 
sarily require one employee to check 
the work of another in the sense that 
one examines a voucher or invoice 
in support of an expenditure. It 
means rather that each employee 
works individually but is an essential 
part of an entire system, the work 


being so arranged that if the particu- 
lar job is not performed well, that 
condition will come immediately to 
the attention of another employee. 
Erroneous or otherwise faulty or in- 
efficient work may thus be caught at 
its outset. To explain this more 
clearly, any business organization 
may be likened to a complex machine 
made up of many gears which mesh 
precisely. Should one gear become 
faulty, the machine would stop; im- 
mediately the trouble could be located. 

Actually, the system may include 
many different checking procedures 
in which accounts and records play 
an important part. In some cases 
nothing less than an almost parallel 
record will suffice; in others the only 
requirement will be the reconcilia- 
tion and agreement of daily totals; 
in still others a comparison of oper- 
ating results with budget totals will 
suffice, ete. The check required will 
depend entirely on the type and size 
of the organization and on the type 
and value of the items to be checked. 
As an illustration of this point, a 
comparison may be made of the 
check on the transactions of a stock 
clerk who handles small machine 
parts of little value and which are 
not easily converted into cash, with 
that on the transactions of a sales 
clerk who handles a readily salable 
item. Without explaining the details 
of the Internal Check system it can 
be readily seen that the danger of 
loss in the latter case is far greater 
than that in the former and therefore 
a more thorough checking system 
should be maintained. 

It bears repeating that Internal 
Check is a function of Internal Con- 
trol and one must visualize the lat- 
ter in its broad and complete sense 
in order to grasp its significance. 
Internal Check may be considered as 
a tool used to build up and maintain 
the “Control,” whereas Internal Con- 
trol is the toolchest. 


1) “Fraud, Its Control Through Accounts” page 6. 
(2) “Internal Auditing” published January, 1941. 
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Internal Check and Control as Distinguished from Internal Auditing 


Internal Auditing 


Internal Auditing refers to audit- 
ing procedures within an organiza- 
tion as contrasted with external 
auditing or the review of transactions 
by other than the organization’s own 
employees. It is similar to Internal 
Check in that it is a subdivision or 
function of the broader condition of 
Internal Control. However, it differs 
from Internal Check in that it is not 
the smooth routine checking among 
employees as heretofore explained, 
but it is the deliberate audit of em- 
ployees’ transactions by the organi- 
zation’s own auditor or auditing 
department. 

Internal Auditing complements the 
organization’s Internal Control. The 
auditing department should function 
independently of the general ac- 
counting department and it should 
report directly to the head of ad- 
ministration, usually to the Presi- 
dent or Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The controlling influence 
effected by the auditing department 
results from its disclosure of error 
or impropriety on the part of an em- 
ployee whose transactions it has re- 
viewed. Such review should be 
sufficient to disclose errors of omis- 
sion as well as errors of commission. 

Victor H. Stempf clearly explained 
the relationship between Internal 
Audit and Internal Control at an 
N.A.C.A. Panel Discussion™. It is 
appropriate that his statements be 
included here: 

“As accountants we are apt to 
think of internal control as relating 
only to the segregation and counter- 
play of clerical duties and record 
keeping. The testimony of practi- 
cally all of the expert witnesses in 
the McKesson & Robbins hearings 
before the S.E.C. placed this re- 
stricted interpretation on the term. 
This is only a phase of internal con- 
trol; an important and _ practical 
aspect, but by no means all-embrac- 


ing. The very starting point of internal 
control lies in the proper functional 
division of all of the activities of 
business whereby the lines of authority 
and responsibility are defined, relating 
to all executives and the personnel 
and records they respectively supervise. 

“Whether the subject be viewed 
broadly or narrowly, however, it is 
important to recognize the distinc- 
tion between internal control and 
internal audit. Internal Control is 
the prescription, the established plan 
designed to afford the control, whereas 
internal audit is the added measure 
which is needed to assure the effective 
operation of the prescribed plan. Many 
an impressive manual of functional or- 
ganization and internal control is pre- 
pared. The plan may be sound as a 
bell, but is it observed? Internal audit is 
a function separate and apart from the 
original authorization, consummation 
and recording of transactions. It relates 
to the subsequent examination and 
validation of recorded transactions. 
Without some form of internal audit, 
the best plan of internal control may 
be ineffective because of non-observ- 
ance or otherwise.” 


Application 


Although the purpose of this paper 
is to define and differentiate between 
Internal Control, Internal Auditing, 
and Internal Check, it is fitting that 
their application be touched on briefly. 
For to fully understand the signifi- 
cance of the terms, it is essential that 
one know something about the prac- 
tical application of the control systems. 

To theorize about Internal Control 
is one thing; to apply the theory in 
a useful manner to a particular or- 
ganization is a more important and 
difficult matter. Methods of develop- 
ing and applying Internal Control 
are dependent upon the type of an 
organization and on the conditions 
within that organization. [Each par- 
ticular situation requires individual 


(1) N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 24, August 15, 1940, page 1520. 
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analysis and treatment and what 
might be adaptable and beneficial in 
one circumstance might not be ac- 
ceptable in another. 

In tackling any Internal Control 
problem there are, however, certain 
points of similarity and although the 
following brief discussion does not 
specifically outline such points, some 
of the suggestions may be found 
helpful. 

Cash, because of its nature, needs 
greater control than other assets 
which may not be easily converted 
into cash. This applies to theft only 
and not to other types of loss or in- 
accuracies. It is to be remembered 
that Internal Control deals with the 
latter as well as with the former. 

Perpetual inventory records will 
prove helpful in maintaining good 
Internal Control over stocks on 
hand, especially where the records 
are complete and are an integral part 
of the accounting system. Plant and 
depreciation records, investment se- 
curity ledgers, note ledgers, and 
other subsidiary records are aids in 
breaking down the record keeping 
so that work may be distributed 
among a number of employees thus 
enabling no one employee to control 
all operations. Proper budgeting 
and the comparison of budget totals 
with actual operations will be found 
to have a restraining influence and 
thereby a degree of control will be 
exercised. Monthly and yearly com- 
parisons of operating results will 
likewise be found useful. 

In making a study of any organi- 


zation for the purposes of determin- 
ing the extent of Internal Control or 
preparing a plan for the establish- 
ment or bettering of such control, 
operations should be reviewed in 
considerable detail. Before criticism 
or suggestions may be made, one 
needs to be familiar with the func- 
tioning of the organization as a 
whole, as well as with the detailed 
operations of the individual depart- 
ments. Familiarity with operations 
and procedures in similar types of 
organizations will be found to be 
exceedingly helpful, although such 
knowledge is not essential, for, as 
previously mentioned, it will be found 
that certain types of operations are 
inherent in all types of organiza- 
tions. A true understanding of costs 
and the comparison of those of the 
organization under review with the 
costs in similar organizations will 
prove useful. Such comparisons may 
bring to light excess costs and may 
point to the wasteful procedures 
causing that excess. 

Before any recommendations may 
be made, the personnel of an organi- 
zation should be studied in order 
that its qualifications, limitations, 
and peculiarities be determined. 
Much of the effectiveness of any In- 
ternal Control system depends on 
the personnel for its operation. Where 


the personnel is to continue without . 


change, the system has to be built 
around it, and where it is to be 
changed or supplemented, much 
planning is necessary in order that 
suitable assistance be obtained. 


United States War Bonds and Stamps Are 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
in the World Today 
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Food Cost Accounting 


By James E. McNAMARA 


OOD control is, in a nutshell, the 

effort to keep cost in the proper 
relation to sales. Many factors enter 
into this relation—market prices, 
sizes of portions, menu prices—and 
without a knowledge of these, it is 
not possible to say what the food 
cost should be in any particular 
restaurant. We do know, however, 
that if it is higher than 50 cents per 
dollar of sale not much profit is being 
made. 

Food costs vary with the nature 
and the style of the business. For 
example, in well-managed tea rooms 
the cost averages from 35 to 38 cents. 
In high-class restaurants and the 
more elaborate coffee shops, it varies 
between 38 and 43 cents, and in cafe- 
terias and ordinary lunch rooms it is 
generally between 40 and 46 cents. 
The lowest food costs are usually 
those of night clubs. 

Records show that often in restau- 
ants of the same type that charge the 
same menu prices and use the same 
quality of food, there is a variation 
of 1 to 3 cents in the food cost. There 
are numerous reasons for this, some 
of the most important being: 

1. There may be more of a de- 
mand in one restaurant than 
another for dishes that yield 
only a small profit. 

Some places may have more 

modified menus than others 

and this makes for economy in 
preparation. 

3. As breakfast is a profitable 
meal, the restaurants that have 
good breakfast business show 
the lowest costs. 

4. The same is true of the places 
that have the largest volume of 
profitable banquet business. 


bo 


5. Fewer meals are served to em- 
ployees in some places than in 
others. 

6. Restaurants that have elective- 
price meals have the advantage 
over those that stick to the old- 
time menus of one or more 
regular prices, as the elective 
plan fixes price in accordance 
with cost. 

7. The purchase of merchandise 
on specification makes for 
lower cost ratios. 


8. And of course, as there are 
ample records to prove, the 
places that have detailed systems 
of food control invariably show 
lower costs per dollar of sale 
than those that maintain little 
or no control. 


So you see there are many factors 
to be considered in judging the food 
costs on the basis of comparison be- 
tween restaurants, but unless you 
keep proper records there is no 
way of telling whether your cost is 
satisfactory or not. 

Practically all successful restau- 
rants now maintain a complete sys- 
tem of food control, for they realize 
the necessity of keeping records. 
They know that a manager or a 
steward cannot be held responsible 
for results unless he is supplied with 
records that will enable him to know 
his costs. 

Food control is cost accounting 
applied to the production and selling 
methods that are peculiar to the 
restaurant business, and it should 
have absolutely nothing to do with 
policy. It should not be the means 
of forcing costs down to the lowest 
possible level. Anybody can cut costs 
by lowering quality and reducing 


Presented at the May 26, 1942, meeting on Restaurant Accounting of the New York 


State Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
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portions, but that is the surest way 
to ruin a business. Very often patron- 
age is sacrificed for the sake of reaching 
a low cost ratio just because some- 
body else has reached it. Our firm 
has always counseled against setting 
in advance a food cost that must be 
reached regardless of consequences. 
Control should not only keep costs 
from exceeding what is considered 
proper for any particular operation, 
but it should also guard against a 
sacrifice of quality and service and a 
reduction of portions in an effort at 
economy. 

A food control system, to be effec- 
tive, should be handled by a person 
who has been trained especially for 
this work, and it should analyze the 
restaurant operations by departments 
and by items. It is not sufficient to 
know daily and for the month to date 
the cost per dollar sale on the total 
operation. Accordingly the opera- 
tions are subdivided into various de- 
partments—the kitchen, the pantry, 
the pastry shop, the ice cream shop, 
the bake shop, etc.—and the cost per 
dollar sale found for each of these 
and for each of the commodity items 
and groups controlled in each. There- 
fore, when the total cost per dollar 
sale is out of line the unit at fault 
can easily be spotted, and the in- 
vestigation is then continued to find 
what specific items are causing the 
trouble. Thus corrective steps can 
be taken without delay. 


Whether or not food sales in gen- 
eral are profitable depends mostly 
upon the composition of the menu 
and the pricing. Obviously it is of 
prime importance to feature profit- 
able items, and while of course it is 
impossible to use only those known 
to yield the best results, the more 
often they can be used, the larger 
the restaurant profit will be. Some 
dishes sold at 50 cents are much 
more profitable than others sold at 
70 cents, but it would be imprudent 
to list only low-priced menu items, 
because, while the ratio of food cost 
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to sales might be entirely satisfac- 
tory, the ratios of payroll and other 
expenses might be high because of 
the small average sale to the cover. 

Thus we are brought to a realiza- 
tion that for successful restaurant 
operation, the food control, the pur- 
chasing, the production and the sell- 
ing are all important functions. The 
food control department must com- 
pile the cost data and point out the 
dishes that are profitable and the 
ones that are not; the purchasing 
unit must buy merchandise of as 
good quality as possible at as reason- 
able prices as possible; the produc- 
tion department must prepare the 
food as well and as economically as 
can be done, and present it as appe- 
tizingly as possible; and last but not 
least, the service force must sell the 
food, always bearing in mind that an 
unsold dish is a deduction from profit. 

With detailed control you know 
at any time what your cost per dol- 
lar of sale is on any major item; it 
is a means of cutting waste and over- 
preparation, of detecting pilferage 
and discovering errors in the pricing 
of checks, and it is a great help in 
compiling menus since it points out 
the items that are popular and those 
that are not. 

The restaurant business is not 
different from any other manufac- 
turing business, and it should be 
operated in accordance with good 
business principles. This applies to 
the small operator as well as the big 
one. I shall enumerate tlie most im- 
portant records which must be kept: 


There should be purchase speci- 
fications. Study your business and 
find out whether you are purchas- 
ing the most profitable cuts of 
meats and the most economical 
sizes of fish and poultry. Have 
the merchandise counted or weighed 
upon receipt, and examined for 
condition and quality. 

There should be standard recipes, 
to insure uniformity in quantity, 
quality, and cost. 
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There should be standard por- 
tion sizes both for a la carte and 
table d’hote service. This is par- 
ticularly necessary now with mar- 
ket prices rising, for variations in 
portions not only displease patrons 
but they affect the food cost, and 
this in turn affects the profits. 

There should be production 
records, in order properly to con- 
trol sales and reduce waste and 
overproduction. 

There should be a record of the 
sales by portions and this should 
be compared with the production 
record in order to make sure that 
all portions prepared are accounted 


for. Such a comparison has not 
infrequently disclosed systematic 
pilferage and not a few cases of 
fraud, such as the using of the 
same check several times on table 
d’hote meals. 


There should be inventory records, 
by classifications and by departments. 


Thus effective cost accounting re- 
quires records—many of them and 
in considerable detail. But it has 
been proved over and over again to 
be well worth while—to pay for it- 
self many times in additional profits 
through the correction of faults and 
the application of economies. 


Somewhere... 


an American sailor’s life has just been saved by 
a transfusion of blood, collected by the Red 
Cross and put on his ship by the Red Cross. 
Remember this when you’re asked to give or 


give again to the RED CROSS WAR FUND 
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Successful Candidates at New York State 
C.P.A. Examinations, April 1942 


The names of all persons who passed the April, 1942, examinations given 
by New York State to those who would become certified public accountants, 
have been received by the Society from the State Education Department. 

These successful candidates are now eligible for a certificate as a C.P.A., 
provided they have submitted satisfactory evidence to the Education 
Department of the State of good moral character and evidence of academic 
and professional qualifications for the public practice of accountancy. 


The list is as follows: 


Anderson, Stanley 
Axel, Samuel 


Backer, Morton 
Barber, Raymond J., Jr. 
Baum, Alex. G. 
Benner, William A. 
Berger, Bertram J. 
Berger, Charles 
Berger, Irving 

Bizar, Leon 

Brand, Frederick B. 
Bremner, Colin M. 
Brooks, Leo L., 
Brussel, W. Harrison 
Buchwald, Frank G. 
Budner, Solomon H. 


Cear, Abraham J. 
Chiarelli, Salvatore 
Chotin, Max 

Christian, James A., Jr. 
Cobert, Edward 
Cohen, Paul 

Conklin, Charles E. 
Copin, Frank R. 
Cordner, Terence A. 


Danziger, Gustave 
Denzel, Henry E. 
Deutsch, David S. 
Devlin, John W. 
Dolin, Leon 

Doyle, Leonard A. 
Doyle, William F., Jr. 
Drasner, David 
Drewes, Charles H. 
Druce, Murray 
Dykeman, Francis C. 


Elbaum, Irving 
Essler, Frank E. 


Farbstein, Nathan 
Fausak, William O. 
Faust, Burton B. 
Feinbaum, Louis D. 
Feinstein, Irving M. 
Femiani, Joseph 
Fernandez, Frank 
Fetter, Norman 
Finder, Milton L. 
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2115 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1380 Chandler Avenue, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


2220—78th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
35 Park Street, Norwood, N. Y. 

2185 Bolton Street, New York City 

115 Pomeroy Road, Madison, N. J. 

901 Avenue H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1214 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1545 Unionport Road, Bronx, New York City 
1537 Hoe Avenue, Bronx, New York City 
P. O. Box #615, Bridgewater, Conn. 

303 Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 

19 West 44th Street, New York City 

225 West 25th Street, New York City 

10 East 83rd Street, New York City 

1615 East 33rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


47 Parkville Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
240 Catherine Street, Albany, N. Y. 
1012 Avenue M, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
6607—19th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
441 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1569 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

48 East 12th Street, Bayonne, N. J. 
5327—212th Street, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
6 E. Beech Spring Drive, Summit, N. J. 


3434 Knox Place, New York City 2 

1580 Metropolitan Avenue, Bronx, New York 
1035—45th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1554 Unionport Road, Bronx, New York City 
2580 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

310 West 93rd Street, New York City 

110 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J. 

2975 West 29th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

91-14 Corona Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

365 Westminster Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
107-32—125th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


1758 East 12th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
137 Mason Street, Greenwich, Conn. 


1795 Bryant Avenue, New York City 

14 Van Houten Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
1536—51st Street, New York City 

1810 Longfellow Avenue, New York City 
1068 Gerard Avenue, Bronx, New York City 
601—79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

409 First Street, Solvay, N. Y. 

890 East 14th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12 Clarke Place, Bronx, New York City 
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Successful Candidates at New York State C.P.A. Examinations, April 1942 


Fink, Harold 

Finn, George J. 
Fleischer, Mark I. 
Fleischfarb, Louis H. 
Fox, Arthur 

Frahm, Stephen T. 
Frankel, Isaac 
Froese, Ralph W. 


Gallacher, Andrew K. 
Gans, William 
Garnaus, Carl E. 
Garner, Leslie W. 
Gasser, William D. 
Gedzelman, Milton 
Gelbart, David 
Geller, Joseph M. 
Gibson, George 
Gilchrist, James N. 
Gilzinger, William H. 
Glass, Louis 

Glasser, Charles 
Goldberg, Joseph 
Gottlieb, Hyman 
Greene, Irving B. 
Greene, James W. 
Guthmuller, Robert W. 


Haas, Leopold 
Haas, Malcolm G. 
Hart, Leo J. 
Hartung, Ramon J. 
Herbst, Valentine W. 
Hermalin, Max 
Heskes, Jacob 
Higgins, John T. 
Hilbert, John A. 
Hilperts, Emil A., Jr. 
Holman, William G. 
Homowitz, Bernard 
Housman, Nathan 
Hughes, John L. 


Jacobson, Robert I. 
Jankowitz, Martin 
Jasne, Louis J. 
Johnston, James R, 


Kalter, Murray 
Kaye, Sidney M. 
Kern, Henry W. 
Ketcham, Frank A. 
Kewer, William F. 
Klein, David 
Knauf, Murl B. 
Knopp, Russell 
Kochman, Max 
Kopp, Martin H. 
Koppal, Sam M. 
Kowalsky, Sam 
Kroll, Abraham 
Kruse, Joseph 
Kuehl, Herman F. 
Kuehn, Ray J. 


Lam, Frank 
Lampert, Louis 
Lange, Alfred C. 
Leach, Michael E. 
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305 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
680 Ft. Washington Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


143 West 96th Street, New York City 


967 Sherman Avenue, New York City 
2785 University Avenue, New York City 


43-28—166th Street, Flushing, N. Y. 


2914 West 30th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


244-21—90th Avenue, Bellerose, L. I., N. Y. 


7022 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


138-36—77th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


241-17 Church Street, Douglaston, N. Y. 
447 Central Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


3 Welstead Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
2186 Cruger Avenue, New York City 
921 East 179th Street, New York City 


515 West End Avenue, New York City 


4172 Denman Street, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


491 Claremont Avenue, Teaneck, N. J. 


8837—53rd Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
576 Hemlock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
415 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1764 West Ist Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3619 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
142-19 Cherry Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 
89-21—70th Road, Forest Hills, L. I., N.Y 
90-10—149th Street, Apt. 1E, Jamaica, L, 


630 Water Street, New York City 

518 Kosciusko Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1364 East 24th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1 Mercer Avenue, Llonerch, Pa. 
41—5th Avenue, New York City 

440 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3608—15th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1265 Webster Street, Hewlett, N. Y. 


7002 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L, N. Y. 


399 Columbia Avenue, Cliffside Park, N. J. 


Box #693, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


38 Peters Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y. 


2 Bay 28th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
667 East 164th Street, New York City 


1079 Willmohr Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1791 Walton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


220 Audubon Avenue, New York 


City 


3 Francis Street, N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
1750 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York City 


139-03—72nd Road, Flushing, N. Y. 
3046 Holland Avenue, New York City 


536 Coleman Place, Westfield, N. J. 


32 Orient Avenue, Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 


78-15—68th Avenue, Middle Village, N. Y. 
39 Conklin Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
10 West 65th Street, New York City 


10 Park Terrace East, New York City 
85-20 Elmhurst Avenue, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


2357 Walton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


193 Green Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
487 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R.D. #1, Castleton, N. Y. 

8701 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
16 Horton Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1205 College Avenue, New York City 


2300 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


217 Woodside Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 
R.F.D. #3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Leffert, Seymour 1320 Hicks Street,, New York City Sn 
Lehmann, Arthur 148-28 Bayside Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. So 
Lempel, Herman I. 6358—78th Street, Rego Park, N. Y. St 
Lenz, Leo 350 East 53rd Street, New York City St 
Levy, Ira R. 358 Montgomery Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. St 
Lewis, Walter E., Jr. 2701 Marion Avenue, Bronx, New York City St 
Liebesman, Raymond 601 Pelham Parkway, New York City St 
Linett, Joseph G. 480 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. St 
Lubarsky, Harold 348 East 51st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Su 
Lutz, Edward O. 2 West 86th Street, New York City = 

McDermott, Vincent J. 126—78th Street, Woodcliff, N. J. Sy 
McMaster, Robert J. 1020 Esplanade, Pelham Manor, Nik. 
Mandel, Charles 641 Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. Te 
Marble, Harold D. 124 Wente Terrace, Syracuse, Ned. Te 
Markowitz, Max 332 Beekman Avenue, New York City Te 
Merel, Maynard I. 1419 Jesup Avenue, New York City Tr 
Miles, Sanford 253 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ti 
Minsker, Seymour 1313—52nd Street, New York City Tc 
Moffet, Irwin 1020 Walton Avenue, New York City £X 
Montgomery, Robert F. 262 Drake Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. Tr 
Moore, Harry 811 Valley Road, Llanerch, Pa. UI 
Neubauer, Walter 111-56—76th Drive, Forest Hills, N. Y. Vi 
Norman, Alexander J. A. 1938 E. Tremont Street, Parkchester, N. Y. Vz 
Ormiston, Robert M. 223 Rutledge Avenue, East Orange, N. J. W 
Owens, Joseph 155—89th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. W 
Pakchar, Nathan 441 East 123rd Street, New York City a 
Paley, Jerome 250 Cobrini Boulevard, New York City W 
Pelton, Mervin J. 1914 East 16th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. W 
Peltz, Julius 1515 West First Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. W 
Piellusch, Paul E. 228-19 Mentone Avenue, Laurelton, “ I, we Y W 
Pierson, Julius R. 56-07—31st Avenue, Woodside, Ww 
Polke, Albert 2130 Broadway, New York City W 
Powell, William H. 345 Saxton Street, Rochester, N. Y. W 
Prassel, Ernest L. 115 Hillview Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. W 
Prose, Leonard 2140 Crugar Avenue, New York City 
Purala, Martin C. 43-23—40th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 2 
Rabinowitz, Eli 2134 Vyse Avenue, New York City : 
Raduc, Robert 869 East 220th Street, New York City 
Randall, George W. 960 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ratner, David 132-70 Sanford Avenue, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Resnick, Joseph 1197 Anderson Avenue, New York City a 
Roemer, Max 2435 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Rogers, Arnold C. 1244 Grand Concourse, New York City 
Rosenberg, Albert 3010—85th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Rosenberg, Murray 3133 Brighton 7th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rosenblum, Charles S. 1820 Avenue R, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ross, Milton D. 5601—14th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ryan, John M. 67 Bremond Street, Belleville, N. J. 
Sagor, Irving 1600 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Schader, Benjamin 339 South 4th Street, New York City 
Schlumpf, Howard J. 916 Hollywood Avenue, New York City 
Schmerzler, Henry 280 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schultz, Samuel Room 1100 Gimbel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sclar, Herman M. 1510 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seeman, Norman 61-04—84th Street, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
Sfayer, Alphonse J, 1116 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shanahan, Edward P. 201 West 107th Street, New York City 
Shewitz, David J. 40 Woodruff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shields, Sturges B., Jr. 40 Monroe Street, New York City 
Siegel, Harry 993 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. wa 
Sieger, Joseph 1217 Concord Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Smith, Edward 2 Seaman Avenue, New York City 
Smith, William A. 2779 Briggs Avenue, New York City 
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Successful Candidates at New York State C.P.A. Examinations, April 1942 


Smollen, William J. 
Sontag, Howard M 
Stackpole, Robert E. 
Staub, Julius J. 
Stern, Aaron 

Stern, Robert R. 
Sturla, Cornelius A., Jr. 
Stutz, John L, 
Sussman, Henry 
Swedlow, William 
Swimmer, Joseph S. 
Sykes, Harold A., Jr. 


Temkin, Jack 
Tepper, A. Ira 
Terkelsen, Martin L. 
Thaler, Ralph 
Tierman, Leonard 
Tobias, Monroe 
Towle, Richard R. 
Trunk, Carl F. 


Ullman, Julius 


Von Campe, Cuno T., Jr. 


Van Hoven, Julius 


Wachsman, Herman 
Warshaw, Harold E. 
Wassner, Max 
Weiner, Sidney F. 
Weingarten, Israel M. 
Weinrieb, Harold 
Weinstein, Leonard R. 
Weinstein, Morris 
Weisberg, Charles 
Wexler, Louis 
Wiendieck, Elwood 
Wilson, James 


Zaslow, Gerson G. 
Zeidman, Abraham 


33-56—75th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
34 Crooke Avenue, Brooklyn, be 

126 Weyman Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

314 Rich Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

2309 Holland Avenue, New York City 
110-07—73rd Road, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
4541—39th Place, Long Island City, N. Y. 

10 Arden Court, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

429 Hart Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

437 Morris Park Avenue, Bronx, New York City 
3050 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York City 
31 Magnolia Drive, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


210-15 Hollis Avenue, Bellaire, N. Y. 

2209 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, Ne 

213 Jefferson Avenue, Grant City, S. I, N. Y. 
806 East 6th Street, New York City 

1815 Riverside Drive, New York City 

2835 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
148-14—29th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

76 Hendrix Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3845—18th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bay Crest, Huntington, N. Y. 
210 West 85th Street, New York City 


307 Wallabout Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

203 West 81st Street, New York City 

2157 Wallace Avenue, Bronx, New York City 
4 Pearl Street, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

1379—54th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3210 Perry Avenue, New York City 

32 Strong Avenue, Babylon, N. Y. 

74 Arlington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

200 East 18th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1306—78th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

241 East Mosholu Parkway No., New York City 
172 Sherman Avenue, New York City 


100 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1339 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is the Patriotic Duty 


of Every American Citizen to: 


BUY United States War Bonds and Stamps 
GIVE to the Red Cross 
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Authors of Articles In This Issue 


T. REGINALD CLOAKE, author of “Internal Check and Control as 
Distinguished from Internal Auditing” is now a Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) with the U. S. Navy at the Branch Office 
of the Supervisory Cost Inspector, Fourth Naval District. 
He was graduated in 1930 from New York University 
with a degree of B.C.S., and was on the faculty there for 
a while, teaching evening classes. Lt. Cloake has been a 
member of the Society since 1935 and the American 
Institute since 1936. He has served on the Society’s Admis- 
sion Committee since 1940, and on the Committee on Intangi- 
ble Assets since 1937, and has written several articles. 


James E. McNamara, author of “Food Cost Accounting” is 
with the firm of Horwath & Horwath and is a food and 
beverage cost accountant. He attended Lehigh University 
and is the author of numerous articles. 
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OF TRAINING TO PILOT 


THE WORLD'S 


--- one IN 
YOUR OFFICE CAN OPERATE 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
CARD SORTING SYSTEM! 


Select a clerk at random . . . and shortly 
after Keysort has been installed in your 
office shell be making a minimum of 
60,000 sorts an hour. No drastic change 
in office methods; no investment in costly 
machines or equipment. A million cards 
a day are the same as a thousand to 
Keysort. 


Apply Keysort to all sorting and analysis 
problems — Timekeeping and Payroll, 
Costs, Production Control, Personnel Sta- 
tistics, Purchase and Inventory Analyses. 
Ask the McBee representative. 


THE MSBEE COMPANY 


General Offices: Athens, Ohio 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Subscription 


New York CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 


Three Dollars Annually 


Office of the 


NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 
OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


15 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


208 
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